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weapons, and instead of using his knowledge of
inflammable material to fan the flame of fury against
Poland, he appealed for an understanding with theii
Eastern neighbours. At a time when the fading
hatred of England and France now found an outlet
only against Poland, when it was infinitely difficult
even in the ranks of the Left, to find politicians who
were prepared to defend an agreement with that
country, Karl Spiecker placed himself at the disposal
of the German-Polish Committee, just as after the
Spartacus revolt had been finally brought down, he
got into touch with the extremest elements of the Left,
and established a firm friendship with the former
Spartacus leader Paul Lewi.

When he took over the Press Department in 1923,
being at that time a complete stranger to the field of
foreign politics, the Press at once noticed that here
was the man for the post; a man who maintained his
relations with journalists on the principle of give and
take, who did not put them off with nebulous speeches
when they wanted definite news, and was so far from
underestimating their intelligence that he gave them
propaganda for the Government policy in the form
of reliable information. His complete mastery of his
task as well as his real knowledge of events permitted
him to carry his communications very near the edge of
indiscretion.

The influence that he acquired brought him inevi-
tably into conflict with the influence exercised by
Stresemann. The achievement at which both men
aimed was, in fact, identical; it was over the means to
secure it that their opinions differed. Spiecker held
fast to the policy of the coalition, and preserved an